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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and 850,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
YO WER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 11 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


At the Planning Centre on 13 May 1958 at 2.30 p.m. 


Lorp SALTER OF KIDLINGTON will be in the Chair 


One-Day Study Tours 
Thursday, 19 June: HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 


Redevelopment of the old town centre will be of special interest. (Cost: 
Members £1 1s., non-members £1 5s.) 


Tuesday, 15 July: STEVENAGE 
A contrast with Hemel Hempstead—the development of a completely new 
town centre. (Cost: Members £1 1s., non-members £1 5s.) 

Saturday, 19 July: NORWICH 


A study will be made of the city centre and other development. (Cost: 
Members £1 15s., non-members £2.) 


Wednesday, 23 July: LONDON 


Visiting the Barbican area, Poplar, Stepney, and Lansbury. (Cost: Members 
£1 1s., non-members £1 5s.) 


A one-day visit to Bletchley is being arranged and the date will be announced 
later. Members and non-members will be welcome on all tours. Details from Direc- 
tor, TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2. 


Planning Forum 
Planning Forum meetings are held at the Planning Centre at 6.30 p.m. Light 
refreshments are served from 6 p.m. 
Monday, 12 May: “Private Enterprise Housing” 
Joint talk by Leste Birssy, Director of Span Developments Ltd, and 
Eric Lyons, F.R.1.B.A., Consulting Architect. 
Monday, 16 June: “Solving Landscape Problems in New Towns” 


By J. St. Bopran Grurrypp, Crawley Development Corporation. This 
talk will be illustrated with slides. 


Monday, 14 July: “Regional Planning” 


By P. Jonnson-MARSHALL. 


Planning Forum One-Day Study Tour 
Saturday, 7 June: CANTERBURY 


A study of the city centre and redevelopment. (Approximate cost: 18/-.) 
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Installation Costs 


Water Heating 


Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 

CHEAP TOINSTALL.Anelectriv 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 





E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
technical details involved in the 
planning of smalihot-watersystems, 
and will be glad to send you copies. 
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Beauty and Barbarity 


But the song of Beauty and Art and Love 
Is simply an utterly stinking song, 
To double you up and drag you down 








And damn your soul alive—G. K. CHESTERTON 


WE WOULD NOT support G.K.C. 
in the above as a cool critical state- 
ment. But his mood of revulsion comes 
over us when we read heartless writ- 
ings by aesthetic journalists on the 
“amenities”’ of cities and the country- 
side. A good or agreeable city, for us, is 
a city where human beings have homes 
pleasant within and without—homes 
from which rather than onto which 
they can gaze with interest and joy; 
a city, moreover, well arranged and 
furnished, for movement and inter- 
course, for industrial and business 
productiveness. And a good country- 
side is one in which agriculture and 
farmers are secure and prosperous; in 
which, also, people have pleasant 
homes and outlooks. 

Now note: neither in town nor 
country is any of these fundamental 
purposes incompatible with the kind 
of beauty—the exterior, the ambient, 
the considered—that gratifies the well- 


trained or sophisticated eye. We can- 
not prove, but we firmly believe, that 
the kind of pleasantness appreciated 
by people in their homes and 
neighbourhoods is enhanced by con- 
scious design when this is respectful 
of common wishes. The wise planner 
and the humanely educated architect 
could, we hold, fathom and respond 
to the latent longings of the uneducat- 
ed in such a way as ultimately to 
please them more than they would, in 
their own unguided way, please 
themselves. We have in fact seen this 
happen in a well-known instance 
over a period of thirty years. If ever 
this were generally accepted—as it 
would be if planners and architects 
became, and were recognized to be, 
wholly loyal to the true interests of 
their clients—we would hope to see 
all layouts prepared by planners, and 
all buildings designed (not merely 
approved) by architects. 
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This happy day seems at present 
to be far distant. To bring it nearer, 
we sometimes think, it would be good 
tactics for the professions to conspire 
to kill off most of the architectural 
journalists and lecturers. Alterna- 
tively, these might be switched over 
to the criticism of stage sets, where a 
‘“‘dramatic”’ or ‘‘exciting”’ or “‘amus- 
ing’ effect is almost everything, 
where function and scenescape are at 
one, and where nobody has to bring 
up babies or hang on straps or sport 
with Amaryllis on a postcard. 

Town planning is doing remark- 
ably good work—much more than it 
is at present getting credit for. But 
at the moment it is not only obstruct- 
ed by bad spontaneous trends, as was 
of course inevitable, but also ham- 
pered by bad ideologies—an unex- 
pected misfortune. 

The present tremendous powers of 
planning were accepted by society 
because it was found impossible 
without them to cope with the evils 
and difficulties arising from a multi- 
tude of initiatives in development. 
The towns had been struggling with 
housing congestion all through the 
nineteenth century, by such methods 
as by-law control (a primitive form 
of limitation on density), a sliver of 
slum clearance and tenement build- 
ing (chiefly philanthropic), and 
sanitary laws. With a sigh of relief 
housing authorities and reformers 
abandoned the hated flat as soon as 
the transport revolution made the 
suburban solution possible. The first 
impulse to statutory planning came 
from the need to tidy up street lines 
and plot shapes in the new suburbs. 
Housing reformers and _ architects 
oblivious of planning were of course 
delighted ; the desired house and gar- 
den was now practicable on a vast 
scale. Away they went: “‘garden sub- 
urbs’’, sometimes wrongly named 
“garden cities’, were started all over 
the place, despite the protests of the 
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disciples of Ebenezer Howard, who 
saw the folly of adding suburbs to 
cities already too large. 

The early town planning schemes 
undoubtedly made these expansions 
much better than they would have 
been without them. In those days 
also, the fundamental idealism of 
“‘housers” and planners was humane 
and sound, though many had not the 
vision to see what they were doing to 
the cities, and those who could see 
hadn’t the powers to do better. 

Whence came the impulse that 
persuaded society to give its govern- 
ments the immensely powerful plan- 
ning laws that they now possess? 
From two main sources: the desire of 
townsmen for good towns, the end of 
squalor and confusion, and more and 
better ordered space for homes, work, 
and play; and the desire of both 
townsmen and countrymen to save 
farms, fields, and woods from waste 
and spoliation. 

These forces remain. They still sus- 
tain planning in the minds of the 
great public. But the professions have 
been infected by new and unpopular 
ideologies, that in fact surrender to 
narrow interests and old insensate 
trends. ‘‘Housers”’ and architects who 
a generation ago fought for the house 
and garden and deplored the circum- 
stances that compelled them to build 
flats now spend most of their time dis- 
cussing (and some of it glorifying) 
techniques for going higher into the 
sky. The noble ambition to save from 
sprawl this green and pleasant land 
has by some been distorted to a cam- 
paign to keep the townsfolk mured up 
in bigger and brighter slums. 

The sacred name of Beauty. is 
blasphemously invoked to justify 
these social atrocities: “‘to double you 
up and drag you down and damn 
your soul alive’. 

Balanced planning could rescue 
Beauty from these dragons and false 
champions. And we believe it will. 
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NEW TOWNS AFTER 1960 


At an evening meeting at the Planning Centre on 12 March Mr 
Henry Wells, Chairman of Hemel Hempstead Development 
Corporation, spoke of the problems to be faced as the new towns 


near completion. 


they intend to set up a central 

agency to own the new towns’ 
assets. It was against this background 
that Mr Wells spoke of the problems 
other than ownership. But he could 
not resist some comments on the ad- 
visability and practicability of hand- 
ing them over to the local councils. 

A few of the new towns, said Mr 
Wells, are nearing their somewhat 
arbitrarily stated population targets. 
The problems can now be seen to fall 
in two broad categories. First, there is 
the problem of planning and develop- 
ment after planned immigration 
ceases; secondly, the problem of ad- 
ministrative and financial settlement. 


Te GOVERNMENT have said that 


Natural Expansion 


When immigration stops, the towns 
will continue to expand. There is a 
predominance of young married 
couples with growing families. Al- 
ready the children of older parents 
are marrying and seeking homes of 
their own. This demand will grow 
steadily and rapidly. In Hemel 
Hempstead, for example, immigra- 
tion will cease at about 60,000 in 
1962-3, but natural expansion will 
produce a population of 80,000 well 
before the end of the century. A 
second master plan should be pre- 
pared now by the development cor- 
poration, and incorporated in the 
county development plan. 

Since the speed of natural growth 
for many years will be much above 
that of long-established towns, the 
problems in this second stage will be 


the same as those overcome in the 
first; and to meet these a State- 
financed corporation is considered 
appropriate. 

The problems are largely financial 
in both stages. To house the natural 
increase, could the district council 
carry the cost of building a complete 
neighbourhood over a_ seven-year 
period ? Could it bridge the gap until 
an economic return is secured? Un- 
like development corporations, coun- 
cils cannot run into‘deficit. 

No doubt the corporations should 
now be planning for the natural in- 
crease by leaving sufficient unde- 
veloped land. But ought they to spend 
money on this without hope of return ? 
Perhaps one answer would be for the 
central agency to assist the local 
authorities in bridging the gap. 


Jobs for Juveniles 


A serious problem for all the new 
towns will be that of finding jobs for 
the large numbers of juveniles leaving 
the secondary schools each year. 
Training facilities and youth clubs 
will be urgent necessities for many 
years. 

At the end of the first stage the de- 
velopment corporations will not have 
built complete towns, even as far as 
immediate needs are concerned. 
Community halls, dance-halls, play- 
ing-fields, youth centres, swimming- 
baths, and other amenities will be 
lacking. Just who should provide 
these is in itself a problem. Would it 
be fair to push the burden on the 
rates ? Should the taxpayers be asked 
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to shoulder it? Perhaps the right 
answer is for the central agency to 
assist the ratepayers out of any sur- 
plus that accrues. 


Finance of the New Towns 


Mr Wells then described the 
financial picture for all the new towns 
together. At March 1957 advances 
totalled £157 million. Deficits for 
1956-7 were £715,000, but cumu- 
lative deficits were £3} million. £1 -8 
million had been repaid. 

But by that date £133 million of 
the total capital invested was pro- 
ducing revenue. Net income on this 
(before interest and depreciation) 
was £64 million—a yield of 4-9 per 
cent. Repayments of principal plus 
interest average 4°8 per cent, so the 
margin of surplus is a slender one. (It 
is a matter of pride to Mr Wells that 
in Hemel Hempstead the margin is 
more than four times better than the 
average, and house rents are no 
higher.) 

Higher interest rates make the out- 
look less attractive. For many years 
there will be no substantial annual 
surplus on the aggregate accounts—it 
will be touch and go whether they 
break even by the time the corpora- 
tions have ceased importing people. 
At a guess, it will be fifteen years after the 
last of the existing corporations completes 
its task before a reasonable and continuing 
overall surplus will be assured. 

Substantial subsidies (including 
those in lieu of rate subsidy) are being 
paid by the taxpayer on new town 
houses. This, allied to the consider- 
able State investment involved, 
means that a central government 
must have a considerable responsi- 
bility for estate management in the 
interests of taxpayers. Because of this, 
any handover to local councils could 
only be on terms which might dam- 
age the independence of local govern- 
ment. It would be more in the inter- 
ests of the town and of local demo- 
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cracy for management of the assets, at 
the very least during the second stage 
of development, to be in the hands of 
a State corporation. 


Central Agency Functions 


Above all else, the central agency 
should be removed from Treasury 
control, as far as the constitution per- 
mits. It should be encouraged to act 
like the most intelligent and socially 
conscious landlord. It should be free 
to give financial help to local councils, 
who in turn would have someone to 
complain to about the towns’ needs. 

The agency’s functions should not 
cut across those of the district council 
and the planning authority. In the 
first stage of development there is a 
good case for special powers, but 
probably not in the second stage, un- 
less there are special reasons. Local 
agencies will be necessary to assist the 
central body in discharging its task: 
“to manage the assets of each new 
town according to the canons of good 
estate management”’. 

These canons Mr Wells defines as 
being: 

First, to avoid a narrow financial 
outlook, as this produces bad manage- 
ment, bad tenants, and bad divi- 
dends. 

Second, to put the property in 
which landlord and tenant have a 
common interest to the most econo- 
mic use. Both must, however, recog- 
nize that there is a third interested 
party, the community, whose view 
might differ from the joint one of land- 
lord and tenant. For this reason it is 
surely wrong for the community 
interest to be identified with either 
landlord or tenant. Such would be 
the case if the local authorities were 
responsible for planning and owner- 
ship. 

Third, to recognize that, generally, 
what benefits the tenant benefits the 
property, and, therefore, the land- 
lord. This attitude should apply to the 
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provision of open spaces, community 
buildings, and amenities in general, 
including unusual and _ attractive 
features in commercial centres. 

Fourth, to recognize that good 
management includes development 
and redevelopment, the latter to em- 
brace modernization of houses and 
the provision of new amenities to 
meet changing customs. 

Fifth, to understand that in fact 
management is concerned with 
people, not bricks and mortar. It is a 
human relationship, though one regu- 
lated by many Acts of Parliament. 
But the best basis is a sense of fairness 
unhampered by reference to legal 
rights. 


Discussion 


The discussion was opened by Mr 
D. L. Anderson, Chairman of Har- 
low UDC, who concentrated on put- 
ting a more persuasive case than is 
normally heard for local authority 
ownership. The two questions he 
posed were: “‘Whose profit ?’? and 
‘“What’s wrong with monopoly ?”’ 

His answer to the first is that the 
taxpayer is not responsible for new 
town investment. The money raised 
and advanced by the PWLB comes 
from the market, not from taxes. 
Therefore the taxpayer has no legiti- 
mate claim on profits. These are 
created by the townspeople and 
rightfully belong to them. The profit 
for the nation lies in the better, fitter 
citizens new town conditions pro- 
duce. 

Because of the heavy burden on 
ratepayers of providing county and 
district services, surplus revenue from 
new town rents should be applied to 
reducing — or keeping down — the 
rates. 

As to monopoly ownership, what 
of Bournville, Port Sunlight, Letch- 
worth, and Welwyn ? Is it argued that 
private monopoly is good and public 
monopoly bad ? 
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Mr Anderson is confident that 
local authorities could meet all the 
problems of second-stage growth. 
They are competent to plan and 
build for it. They should be given 
loans on deferred repayment to pay 
for it. And in their hands the towns’ 
future would be more certainly 
assured. 

Mr Robert Nott (Epsom and Ewell 
BC), speaking also as a director of 
First Garden City (Letchworth), was 
firmly of the opinion that the func- 
tions of monopoly landlord and dis- 
trict council should be kept quite 
separate. Mr Martin Maddan, mp, 
who has Letchworth and Stevenage 
in his constituency, said there is no 
serious move for Letchworth UDC to 
take over the Garden City Company; 
nor is there a large body of opinion 
in Stevenage which wants the local 
authority as sole landlord. 

This latter point was contradicted 
by Mr Bowers (Clerk to Stevenage 
UDC), who went on to say that the 
Minister’s statement on ownership 
was contrary to the intention of the 
New Towns Act; and that he had not 
consulted with local authority inter- 
ests, as he had promised, before an- 
nouncing his decision. The solution 
his council wanted was a statutory 
committee of the local authority 
charged with running the new town 
properties. 

Mr Richard Edmonds (LCC) 
wanted to know when a town is 
complete—there is no decision yet on 
London! The new towns will be 
properly completed when they are 
commercially effective, with ade- 
quate industrial and office employ- 
ment, and full provision of amenities. 
At this stage they should be handed 
over to the local councils. Mr Wales 
(Crawley) felt that the only fresh 
evidence produced in ten years was 
the outstanding success of the new 
towns. There are dangers in per- 
petuating bureaucratic bodies like 
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development corporations. As soon 
as the local councils are big enough to 
take over the corporations should be 
dissolved. 

Mr McKnight (Welwyn Garden 
City UDC) argued that above all 
else the need is for more new towns. 
While continuing to lay stress on this, 
discussion should now proceed to the 
financial terms of any take-over, 
nature of the local link, and the status 
of the central agency. 


Mr Wells Replies 


In his reply, Mr Wells emphasized 
the advantages of having a central 


The Beckenham 


On 27 March the Beckenham 
Planning Group held its fifteenth 
annual general meeting. The senior 
vice-president, Mr Arnold Whittick, 
presided in the absence through ill- 
ness of the president, Mr L. A. 
Culliford. 

In his address Mr Whittick spoke 
of the activities of the Group during 
the year, and mentioned the impor- 
tant work of sub-committees. He gave 
particular emphasis to the valuable 
report on trees and the importance of 
their care, preservation, and cultiva- 
tion in urban areas. He referred to 
the foundation of the Group in 
November 1943, to its vigorous: early 
life, to a seeming lack of vitality after 
a few years, to its revival, and now he 
was happy to report it was as vigorous 
as ever. A message was read from Sir 
Frederic Osborn in which he said that 
the Group was one of the very few in 
the country paying regular attention 
to the problems of town and country 
planning. Sir Frederic added that he 
wished there were many more groups 
with similar aims, for if there were 
London and Great Britain would be- 
come better places. 
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agency removed from Treasury con- 
trol. Such a body, owning assets 
worth £300 million, would resist 
Government pressures and Treasury 
interference much better than separ- 
ate bodies, including district coun- 
cils. His strong belief is that the pre- 
dominant aim should be to disperse 
power among a variety of responsible 
bodies. 

In summing up, Professor Robson 
spoke of “the Government’s deplor- 
able decision not to start further new 
towns’’. This was the decision which 
everyone should concentrate on get- 
ting reversed. 


Planning Group 


There was some discussion on the 
subjects for meetings for next session 
and among those suggested were “‘Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie and his plans 
for London’, “Street furniture’, 
*‘Dulwich—a verdant oasis in the 
urban sprawl”, and ‘‘How they like 
the new towns”’ by some of those who 
had gone from Beckenham to live in 
them. These meetings are really the 
lighter side of the Group’s work, for 
it keeps a constant watch on proposed 
developments in the area and is 
always ready to make representations 
if it disagrees with proposals, and to 
appoint sub-committees to do re- 
search and make reports. It has after 
fifteen years a long list of reports to its 
credit, including four memoranda on 
housing, one of which includes a de- 
tailed survey of possible housing sites 
and open spaces in the borough. 
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At the Planning Centre at 2.30 p.m. 
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STUDY IN 


NEIGHBOURHOOD PLANNING: II 


In the last issue a description was given of a new town neighbour- 
hood with its schools and open space disposed around it. The team that 
has evolved this plan is in the course of working out in much greater 
detail a small neighbourhood which is to be constructed at Hemel ; 
Hempstead. This 1s too small to exemplify all the points made in 
the preceding article: it is in the nature of a pilot scheme to the 


larger one. 


S$ THERE was no possibility of 
A implementing immediately a 
complete neighbourhood de- 
sign the group, at the suggestion of the 
Corporation’s Chairman, set to work 
on this pilot scheme. Its main objec- 
tives were to increase the number of 
garages to seventy or eighty per 
hundred dwellings, and to try to get a 
better relationship between the height 
and the distance between buildings, 
in some cases by reducing the distance 
to 50 feet, in others by alternating a 
large space and a more confined one. 
This to be done while retaining 
privacy. It was also hoped to elimin- 
ate small decorative greens and to 
test in construction two types of lay- 
out which had been sketched out for 
the larger neighbourhood discussed 
in the previous article. 


The Car Changes the Pattern 


The rapid rise in car ownership in 
new towns and in many local 
authority estates involves drastic 
changes in layout, for while a density 
of twenty to thirty cars per hundred 
families can be met within the pat- 
terns of design which have become 
common in new towns, a jump to 
seventy to eighty cars per hundred 
families involves quite fundamental 
changes in approach if we are to avoid 
the American pattern of bungalow 


by G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


plus garage in endless sequences, and 
a very considerable and uneconomic 
drop in residential densities. 

Highfield at Hemel Hempstead is 
an area lying between a minor and 
little-used railway line-and one of the 
new town’s main radial roads, lead- 
ing from the town centre to the 
industrial estate and on to A5. It 
comprises approximately forty-seven 
acres, half of which is fairly level and 
half sloping down to the south-west. 
From the south-west a narrow short 
valley climbs steeply to the centre of 
the area. The plan shows that part of 
the land to the south is occupied by a 
special school, and this narrows the 
habitable part of the site at its middle, 
thus constricting movement between 
one end and the other. 

The area has some beautiful trees, 
some of them standing in a line (A-B). 
Access to the factory area is gained at 
C and to the town centre, half a mile 
away, at D. 


Features of the Neighbourhood 


The first objective of the scheme 
was to leave open space at the peri- 
meter of housing, and an allotment 
area, the playing-fields, and a chil- 
dren’s playground are sited at E, 
while the steep field at F will be left 
for informal play. The main neigh- 
bourhood road linking C and D will 
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DIAGRAM I 


Key: 


A-B Existing Hedgerow 

C-D Main Neighbourhood Road 
E___s Playing-fields and Allotments 
F Informal Play Area 


be a main bus route, with a spur G 
going to the adjoining sub-neigh- 
bourhood, where the primary school 
is sited just over the bridge H. 

The neighbourhood centre shops 
and commercial buildings are placed 
in the minor road so as to avoid being 
overpowered and diminished by the 
area of road surface at the junction. 
The community building and the pub 
partly close off an area in which a fine 
group of existing trees should make a 
pleasant composition. 

The general design of the small 
neighbourhood is conditioned by the 
site and the fact that its schools are 
positioned outside the area. It is not 
complex: it is little more than hous- 
ing surrounding a small shopping and 
social centre. Its interest lies in the 
sections of layout shown in diagrams 
II and III. 


The Two Layout Plans 

In the first a sequence of squares 
surrounding greens 100 feet by 100 
feet is linked by a pedestrian way lead- 





G_ Spur Road to Adjoining Neighbourhood 
H_ Railway Bridge 

NC Neighbourhood Centre 

SS Special School 


ing to the centre. The attempt has 
been made to keep vehicular traffic 
to the periphery of the housing area, 
allowing cars to enter the garage 
courts X and Y, which are also used 
for servicing the houses. This idea 
involved two difficulties which the 
scheme only goes part of the way 
to solve. Logically the outer roads 
should not have dwellings fronting 
directly on to them, but all dwellings 
should face inwards towards the 
squares and closes. This would, how- 
ever, mean that the main road would 
face on to the backs of dwellings, 
which, even with many “town plan- 
ning trees”, would be undesirable and 
it would appear to be more costly. 
Thus these roads are lined with 
dwellings in the normal way. The 
second difficulty arises from provid- 
ing, for a large number of dwellings, a 
garage at the rear. The design of the 
dwelling becomes inextricably linked 
with the pattern of the layout. Where 
does one put the front door, i.e. the 
entrance used by the visitor of con- 
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DIAGRAM II 


sequence—mother-in-law, vicar, the 
boss, the bank-manager? If the 
dwelling were a detached house so 
that the front door could be ap- 
proached from two different direc- 
tions, there would be no problem, but 
in a terrace house there must be a 
“back” and a “front” and most 
people would not want the important 
visitor to have to enter the house via 
the garden path, tripping over the 
garden fork, half blinded by the 
washing on the line, and so on. The 
solution suggested here is to retain 
the “front door’’, the visitor parking 
at T and Z, while the family’s car 
uses the back access road from which 
service deliveries are also made. 

In the second layout a close has 
been designed in which two terraces 
of houses are built 50 feet apart across 
a paved court. The houses on the 
northern side have large windows 
and comparatively long front gardens 
while those on the south have their 
main windows facing on to their back 


gardens, thus without loss of privacy 
a much more intimate street picture is 
achieved. At either end the close is 
connected with streets at right angles 
by a path passing under buildings. 
The dwellings in the close are ser- 
viced from garage courts at J and K, 
Visitors will park at L so that, again, 
the visitor can arrive easily at the 
“front door’’. Here the design of the 
dwelling is of crucial importance and 
the plan of the house on the south side 
of the close is shown in diagram IV. 


The Need for New Thinking 


It will be clear from a study of the 
problems posed here that public 
authority housing layout is in a 
transitional stage in which much 
thought and experiment is needed if 
advances are to be made, but that 
these advances are likely to be due to 
careful study rather than dramatic 
schemes. 

With the popularity of the motor- 
car and the changing habits of the 
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DIAGRAM III 


people usually called ‘working class” 
the gap between the “‘semi-detached 
with garage”’ of the ’thirties and the 
“council” house is disappearing. Yet 
if economic housing densities are to be 
retained and the well-established 
desire of people for houses and not 
flats is to be met, some form of ter- 
race housing incorporating a high 
percentage of garages has to be pro- 
vided. There is the aesthetic need to 
ensure that, where large areas of 
townscape are designed, all the com- 
ponents of the pattern, road surfaces, 
dwellings, paths, landscaping, and 
street furniture, relate to each other as 
part of a harmonious whole. Open 
space too needs to be useful and 
designed, so that it is not merely a 
piece of land on which the planner 
has omitted to site a building. 

This little essay in design does no 
more than experiment in this field. 
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Housing Types and Density 

The scheme will have (approxi- 
mately) 550 two-storey houses and 
old people’s dwellings, forty three- 
storey houses and maisonettes, and 
sixty two-storey flats. It provides for 
approximately 500 garages and re- 
sults in a density of 14-8 dwellings 
an acre. 

This provides much the same num- 
ber of dwellings an acre as the 
normal Hemel Hempstead Develop- 
ment Corporation scheme but allows 
for seventy-seven garages a hundred 
dwellings, and thus is of a slightly 
higher density. It should be empha- 
sized that at no time was the team 
concerned to get more dwellings an 
acre, but to achieve a change of style 
and inflection, to provide houses as 
near as possible to the centre, and to 
concentrate open space in as useful a 
manner as possible. 
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How the Scheme was Evolved 

A final comment must be made 
about the method of work on these 
schemes. They are the result of a 
series of meetings of two architects, a 
planner, and a social development 
officer during many evenings in each 
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other’s homes. For good or ill they 
represent a fusion of minds and tech- 
niques. We believe that from this 
closely integrated thinking and dis- 
cussion, good planning will come. 


See opposite page 


Clovelly and its Quay 





Clovelly must be among the most 
visited villages in all England but the 
guide books say little or nothing about 
its history. Even Nikolaus Pevsner’s 
generally instructive “‘Pelican”’ on the 
Buildings of North Devon gives no 
help, the superb quay receiving the 
barest mention. 

However, at a lecture in Taunton 
(note, not even in the county of 
Devon!) I heard that the unique vil- 
lage of Clovelly dates from the end 
of the sixteenth century, and that the 
place where the houses and ‘“‘street”’ 
now stand was formerly occupied by a 


river—which was then diverted fur- 
ther westwards. It would be interest- 
ing to know if this is substantially 
correct. 

The passing over of the quay as a 
building unworthy of special mention 
seems most odd, since such a massive 
structure was surely a remarkable 
achievement for a small and thinly 
populated region. But perhaps it 
could be said that the quays of the 
West Country in general, from Lyme 
Regis round Land’s End to Watchet, 
have received less than their due of 
study and admiration. j.w. 
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THE “HEMEL HEMPSTEAD” LAYOUT STUDY 


A Lead for Serious Discussion 


This sincere effort by the Hemel 
Hempstead group to think freshly 
about housing and neighbourhood 
layout in the light of present-day con- 
ditions is very much to be welcomed. 
We hope it will be studied and dis- 
cussed, sympathetically yet critically, 
by persons responsible for housing 
estates as well as new towns. It is the 
wish of the group, as well as ourselves, 
that the ideas and plans shall be dis- 
cussed widely. We shall be glad to 
consider contributions to this dis- 
cussion. 

To start the ball rolling we raise a 
few sample queries ourselves. 

1. As everyone knows, the maxi- 
mum net housing density advised by 
Sir Raymond Unwin in 1918 and 
legislatively adopted later for public 
housing was twelve houses an acre, 
including access roads. This allowed 
for small ‘‘amenity greens” and some 
back land for allotments. The omis- 
sion of these “‘extras’’ would have 
brought the Unwin density to thirteen 
and a half or fourteen houses an acre. 
He accepted averaging the twelve-an- 
acre density over units of not more 
than five acres—within which he 
thought some amenity greens, etc., 
were needed for variety and interest 
of layout. 

2. Important social changes that 
may be held to affect housing and 
space standards have occurred since 
1918. 

(a) The average family size has de- 
clined, from nearly five persons to 
about three and a quarter to three 
and a half persons. Does this re- 
duce the acceptable size of the 
average house or garden plot? 

(6) The motor-car has come into far 
greater use. Does this not call for 


a lowering of overall density to 
make room for the garages and 
access roads ? Or can the space so 
required justifiably be obtained 
by reducing garden areas ? 

(c) The real income and standard of 
living of the average working fami- 
ly have considerably increased 
—by 50 per cent or more. Is it not 
to be expected that this rise-in real 
spending power calls for an im- 
proved standard of space in and 
around the “minimum” house? 

3. The cost of building and land de- 
velopment has also considerably in- 
creased. But has it increased by a 
greater percentage: than the real in- 
comes of the occupiers? Is it an 
economic justification for reducing 
floor-space or garden-space stan- 
dards? 

The cultivable area of the average 
garden in a scheme at twelve houses a 
net acre is about 217 square yards. A 
small (ten-rod) allotment has 302} 
square yards. The cultivable area of 
the back garden in the typical plan of 
Diagram IV is about 63 square yards. 
Has the interest in gardening declined 
to that extent? 

4. Floor Areas. It would appear that 
the density in the Hemel Hempstead 
scheme (if Diagram IV is typical) im- 
plies that the houses have average 
floor areas of about 750 square feet. 
That was about the lowest in the Un- 
win types of houses in the Tudor- 
Walters Report of 1918. The mini- 
mum recommended in the Dudley 
Report of 1944 for a three-bedroom 
house was goo square feet. Is 750 
square feet really acceptable in 1958 ? 

What is the influence on space 
demands of changes in family com- 
position, earnings, and habits, since 
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1918 or since 1944? For example, 
fewer children and more cars, more 
domestic appliances, less or more 
activity outside the home, the raising 
of the school age, radio, TV, perhaps 
a general rise in culture and an in- 
crease of household possessions ? 

5. Privacy, Outlook, and Sun Inci- 
dence. The relative importance of 
these three things is a difficult and at 
present a contentious issue. Some of 

‘the terraces in the plan under dis- 
cussion have 50 feet between continu- 
ous frontages. Is this acceptable ? 

The Unwin formula prescribed a 
minimum of 70 feet, but allowed 
shorter distances where only a few or 
unimportant windows looked into 
each other. Unwin also thought this 
distance necessary to permit mid- 
winter sun at midday (angle 15 
degrees) to reach all windows. He 
also used shortish terraces with gaps 
between, set-backs, etc., in order that 
glimpses to a distance should be pos- 
sible from most houses and to avoid 
“by-law street”? monotony. Some 
large trees were also possible in such 
layouts. 

Privacy in a relatively “‘open”’ lay- 
out is largely obtained by distances 
between houses, and between houses 
and public ways. If privacy is a value 
for the average family, it could be 
argued that in a “‘close” scheme with 
very small gardens high walls or 
fences are necessary to secure it—as in 
middle-class estates of the inner 
suburbs of London. Are high (6 feet) 
fences contemplated in this scheme ? 
If not, would not the garage access 
roads at the bottom of gardens make 
them practically open, not only to 
neighbours, but to a large public? 

6. Economy in Development. The Un- 
win argument in Nothing Gained By 
Overcrowding (1912) was that longer 
gardens and the lighter roads possible 
in open development cost very little 
in bare land price and very little in 
waste road surface running along the 
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extra depth of plots. Is this entirely 
fallacious? Would a layout of the 
same number of houses on a some- 
what larger area, wii’ garages in 
groups on the norma: :: ads (between 
short terraces or in special cul-de- 
sacs), in fact cost more in land, roads, 
and services together ? Ifso how much 
more ? We should like to see this team 
having a go at costing an alternative 
development on these lines. 

7. Would the team not agree that 
all past experience in town develop- 
ment, at any rate in the recent period 
of change and rises in real income and 
standards, shows that needs for land 
and buildings arise that could not 
have been calculably provided for, 
and that it is wise to leave a modicum 
of space for these unknowns ? Is it not 
a fair criticism of very tight and exact 
planning that it leaves no possibility 
of adaptation to rising and changing 
demands and entirely new require- 
ments in a neighbourhood ? 

Thus the discussion is opened. We shall 
of course publish the Hemel Hemp- 
stead group’s reply. And we will be 
very glad of comments by others with 
experience of this very interesting and 
difficult problem. 

Editor, Town and Country Planning 
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“The Observer” Unobservant 

The appeal of Howard’s idea and 
of the work of the early Letchworth 
architects brought world-wide pres- 
tige to the name “Garden City”. 
That name, with its prestige, was 
quickly misappropriated by develop- 
ers of good, bad, and indifferent 
suburbs. Correctly used, the term 
means a town where people both live 
and work, planned under unified 
land-ownership in the public interest, 
limited in size, and girdled by a per- 
manent rural belt. The new towns 
under the Act of 1946 comply with 
this definition and are therefore 
“garden cities”. But suburbs have 
no right to the title, since their own 
name implies that they are dormitory 
places on the outskirts of towns. If 
they are open and pleasantly land- 
scaped they can well be named 
“garden suburbs’’, but it is careless 
and confusing to name them garden 
cities. 

The Observer’s architectural corres- 
pondent falls into this antiquated 
error, and adds novel ones of his own, 
in the “Brief Guide to Architectural 
‘Isms’ ”’ printed in that paper on 
2 March 1958. He sums up the 
Garden City as “‘little detached villas 
in pretty-pretty front gardens and 
with every architectural whimsy”’, 
and says of the First Garden City 
(Letchworth) that it “was a pseudo- 
medieval thing—by William Morris 
out of Octavia Hill—pointed gables, 
small-paned windows and cherry 
blossom. It reflects Edwardian pro- 
gressive thought: art nouveau aesthetes 
and Fabianism.”’ 

Weare astonished that a great news- 
paper should give its imprimatur to 


such a reckless travesty of cultural 
history. We needn’t bother to clear 
Octavia Hill (a very practical Vic- 
torian), or the Fabians, or the Ed- 
wardians, of the charge of pseudo- 
medievalism; few readers will have 
failed to smile at that. But those who 
are unfamiliar with architectural 
affiliations will be seriously misled by 
the characterization of early Letch- 
worth housing design and layout, 
which had an immense international 
influence. Raymond Unwin and 
Barry Parker and their group were 
the most effective of the English 
architects who brought about the 
break-away from whimsy and the 
advance to functional internal plan- 
ning and simplicity of external de- 
sign. Their gables were not particu- 
larly pointed nor their window-panes 
in general smaller than those of the 
still-fashionable Georgians. And most 
of their houses were not detached, but 
were in terraces very carefully group- 
ed. Thé basic pattern that these 
Letchworth architects developed 
from the earlier work of Voysey, 
Baillie Scott and others, and of which 
Unwin was the most powerful ex- 
ponent, has become an integral part 
of the modern architectural move- 
ment. 


What Was Art Nouveau? 


As to art nouveau, the slighting im- 
plications of the term as used in The 
Observer “Guide” suggest that the 
writer believes that the “garden city” 
was touched by the now-ridiculous 
extravagances of one phase of that 
aesthetic movement—curly and curi- 
ous shapes in furniture, decorations, 
and external features of buildings. 
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That great artist William Morris, and 
the arts and crafts movement, in- 
spired a return to good traditions 
and some new adventureS in design, 
but cannot be held responsible for the 
fantasies of the later art nouveau move- 
ments in Belgium, Germany, and 
France, or even in his own country. 
Unwin and Parker and their col- 
leagues, who were certainly influ- 
enced by Morris in their revival of 
some of the simple forms of doors, 
door furniture, and fixtures of the 
English cottage, never went in for 
freakish shapes and _ decorations. 
There is almost nothing of art nouveau 
in this sense in Letchworth, and none 
whatever in Welwyn Garden City. 
Nor in either is there any atmosphere 
of ‘‘pseudo-medievalism”. On the 
contrary, both have been in the main 
stream of domestic architectural de- 
velopment, in which, by the consen- 
sus of opinion of most historians of the 
subject, Britain has led the world. 
We hope The Observer will have 
these serious mistakes corrected be- 
fore their ““Guide”’ is widely circu- 
lated. They not only misrepresent the 
garden city movement; they are 
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injurious to the repute of one of 
Britain’s major contributions to the 
evolution of modern architecture. 


Business Redevelopment in 
Birmingham 

The private-enterprise scheme for 
redevelopment of a derelict area in 
central Birmingham, illustrated on 
this page, is of considerable interest. 
We are informed that it is the first 
stage in a comprehensive programme 
of the Birmingham Corporation for 
the heart of the city. Designed by 
James A. Roberts, aria, and S. 
Greenwood, ARIBA, it is to be carried 
out by John Laing and Son Ltd for 
the Smallbrook Investment Com- 
pany at a cost of about £1} million. 

The scheme provides for forty 
shops, with four storeys of offices over, 
and a covered pedestrian way below. 
Provision will be made for depart- 
ment stores, a restaurant and ban- 
queting rooms, a large ballroom, and 
car-parking facilities. Possibly a four- 
teen-storey hotel with 250 bedrooms 
may be included in the development. 
But, we are told—whether or not it is 
supposed to be a relief to our feelings 


Perspective drawing of Ringway Centre redevelopment scheme of the Smallbrook Invest- 
ment Company Limited in the City Centre, Birmingham. Besides forty shops, 100,000 square 
feet of office space for letting is to be included. 
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SAFETY TOWN AHEAD 


An argument for the reflector type 
until it comes to life in the head 





of sign is that it is unseen on a quiet country road at night 
ights of a car. It serves its purpose, and when the car passes 


it goes to sleep again. The above is a “‘Scotchlite’’ sign, made of sheeting containing millions 
of microscopic glass spheres which reflect through an angle of 150 degrees; it is visible from a 
car at 1,200-1,500 feet. 


—‘‘there is to be no night club”. 
(Presumably Birmingham wouldn’t 
stand for a night club with all-glass 
walling.) 

It is a bold scheme, and we like 
bold schemes. Good luck to its pro- 
moters! We wonder, however, what 
is the policy of Birmingham for 
business floor-space. Does this scheme 
replace obsolete or inefficient offices 
and shops? Does it fit into a plan for 
reducing, as well as improving the 
quality of, floor-space for central em- 
ployment? We should welcome in- 
formation on this subject. 


Electrical Power and Planning 


Land-use planners should be aware 
of technical trends in the power in- 
dustries. Some important papers will 
be given at the British Electrical 
Power Convention at Brighton (16-20 
June). At a press conference in Lon- 
don Sir George Nelson, Bart., who 
will preside, said this convention will 
look at the British industry’s part in 
the improvement of living standards, 
abroad as well as at home. Already 
electrical machinery is our second 
largest export, and the industry is 
expanding. This means more power 
stations, including nuclear stations, 


and also probably new and expanded 
factories for plant, the siting of which 
affects planning and the distribution 
of employment and people. 

By 1965 the capacity of nuclear 
power stations is planned to rise to 
5,000-6,000 megawatts, producing 
current at 0-66d. a unit. And that is 
by no means a final target. Techno- 
logical development calls for in- 
creased research. Subsidiary indus- 
tries will be affected. The allocation 
of capital resources to this purpose 
could have repercussions on other in- 
dustries. Hydro-electric stations in 
other countries also offer growing 
scope for British exports of plant. 

There will be papers on all these 
matters, and also on the development 
of the electrically-equipped kitchen, 
of washing and drying appliances, and 
of space heating. Changes in these 
fields have influence on internal 
house planning and therefore on 
housing layouts. Keep your eyes, 
boys, on the electrical boffins and 
business men! 


Reflections on Reflecting Signs 
Road signs for the information of 

motorists are necessary, and they 

must be seen by drivers at night. The 
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necessity of illuminated signs for ad- 
vertising products is not so obvious, 
and is contested by many lovers of 
urban and rural scenery. About ad- 
vertisement signs we take a middle 
position between the abolitionists and 
the free-for-allers. The countryside 
and residential areas should be im- 
mune from the outdoor advertising 
of things for sale; in business areas 
there should be a considered policy as 
to the siting and character of signs; 
and in specific places, where the pub- 
lic wouldn’t mind it—might in fact 
enjoy it—advertising should go all 
out, and do its best or worst (if that’s 
what you think). 

But whatever direction signs may 
be necessary, and whatever other 
signs may be displayed, we should 
like to see them well designed, and 
made as pleasing as they can be while 
fulfilling théir desired function. Plan- 
ning control can do much towards 
this object, but not as much as en- 
lightened sign-makers and advertisers 
could do if they were alive to the im- 
portance of good taste—as some al- 
ready are. Co-operation between 
planners and sign-making and sign- 
placing architects is wanted in any 
case in areas where “‘co-existence”’ is 
accepted. 


“This is Your Town” 


Piccadilly provincials who think 
nothing much happens in a country 
town would be surprised by the ex- 
hibition at Hemel Hempstead mark- 
ing its diamond jubilee as a borough. 
(It had a charter from Henry VIII in 
1539.) The population grew slowly 
from 2,722 in 1801 to 13,826 in 1921, 
but since then, chiefly as a new town 
under the Act of 1946, it has expand- 
ed to 44,000. 

The exhibition, brightly decorated 
with historical panels by local artists, 
has sixty-two panels and stands and a 
lot of information about the public 
services and social institutions of the 
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town. It is staged in ample space in 
one of the new schools in the attrac- 
tive Adeyfield neighbourhood. The 
only criticism we have is that only 
two small stands tell anything about 
the important and varied local in- 
dustries in which the majority of the 
inhabitants work, and none shows the 
working of the vigorous shopping 
centre. Still, it is a lively show, and we 
are glad to know that residents are 
swarming to see it. 


Town and Country Planning Binders 


The Planning Bookshop can now 
supply binders to hold twelve copies 
of Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING. 
The binders are specially designed for 
filing consecutive issues but have the 
appearance of a permanent binding. 
They are in best quality leathercloth 
(red) with the title Town ANpD 
Country Pianninc blocked on the 
spines in gold. Cost is 12s. 6d. each. 
Orders to Planning Bookshop, 28 
King Street, London, WC2. 


Study Tours 


The Housing Centre has arranged 
a post-conference tour to Germany, 
4-10 July. This includes Cologne, 
Essen, and Diisseldorf. The party will 
meet officials concerned with housing 
work. Cost £30. More details from 
Housing Centre, 13 Suffolk Street, 
SW1. 

The British Committee for the 
Interchange of Social Workers and 
Administrators announces a study- 
tour in Norway (14-25 September 
1958) for a small group of English- 
speaking people. Application forms 
from Miss N. Rice-Jones, 26 Bedford 
Square, London, WC1. 


TCPA Tour to Yugoslavia 


There are still a few vacancies on 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association autumn tour to Yugo- 
slavia. Dates are 9-28 September. 
Early application is advised 
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OUR VILLAGES AS DORMITORIES 


Trends in employment and transport are increasing the amount 
of daily “‘commuting’’ in rural areas. The writer holds that this 
means the end of the traditional pattern of village life. 


pied persons living in rural dis- 

tricts in England travelling be- 
yond the limits of their rural district 
to a town in order to find work (less 
those travelling from the towns to 
rural areas) was 3°9. By 1951, this 
proportion had risen to 11-0 per cent. 
In both cases, rural districts contain- 
ing any substantial part of an urban 
built-up area have been excluded, so 
that the figures refer to the truly rural 
parts of England. But at the same 
time, the average rural district has 
become greater in area, so that where- 
as in 1921 the average area (weighted 
according to the occupied resident 
population of each rural district) was 
59,100 acres, in 1951 the average was 
71,400 acres. Consequently, the in- 
crease in the amount of travelling to 
work necessary for the rural dwellers 
has undoubtedly been greater than is 
indicated by the above figures. 


I 1921, the net percentage of occu- 


Decline of the Rural Population 


Interest in the problems of rural 
areas has chiefly centred on the ten- 
dency for the towns to attract popula- 
tion away from the country areas, 
and the difficulties of providing ser- 
vices in rural regions. The urge to 
migrate to the towns has been, and 
still is, a factor of major importance, 
and is closely bound up with the rela- 
tive opportunities provided for em- 
ployment in country and urban areas. 
But an equally important aspect of 
the matter, and one which has not re- 
ceived a great deal of attention, is the 
increasing separation of workplace 
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and dwelling-place which is occur- 
ring for the country dweller as much 
as it is for urban inhabitants. 


Increasing Commuting Distance 


The figures mentioned above, 
which have been obtained from the 
census returns, show that rural 
workers are doing more travelling to 
get to work. There is a growing body 
of evidence which shows that the dis- 
tance people are prepared to travel 
to reach their place of employment is 
increasing, and increasing quite fast. 
The railways and trams enabled 
large numbers to live in the outskirts 
of a city and find employment in 
some other part, or even to travel in 
from some other town. But now the 
motor-bus, car, motor-cycle, auto- 
cycle, and bicycle have made it in- 
creasingly possible for country dwel- 
lers to travel to the nearby town for 
employment. This situation is well 
illustrated by the case of Oxford city, 
as figures are available for the place 
of residence of employees at- the 
Pressed Steel Co. and Morris Motors. 
Apart from the éxpansion in the 
numbers of employees drawn from 
Oxford and its suburbs, the striking 
thing to notice is the extent to which 
villages up to fifteen miles away are 
being brought into the employment 
orbit of the city. Between 1931 and 
1950, total employment increased by 
251 per cent, while the number of 
employees from the villages increased 
by 298 per cent. 

Many of the county development 
plans specially aimed at developing 
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, . Labour Employed Percentage Increase 

Worker’s Residence 1931 1936 1950 1931-6 1936-50 
‘Oxford 4,278 | 6,148 9,658 43 57 Bi 
Suburbs of Oxford 473 | ° 4027 2,117 244 30 
Villages, 6-7 miles radius 392 893 1,183 128 32 
Villages, 7-15 miles radius 594 784 1,758 32 124 
‘Towns, 20-40 miles radius 252 415 384 65 —7 
Miscellaneous (mainly hamlets) 135 | 323 286 140 6b 
Total | 6,124 10,190 15,386 67 st 











From: The Oxford Region, British Association, 1954, p. 146. 


certain villages as dormitories for the 
neighbouring towns, and in general 
these villages were within about five 
miles of the city in question. Whether 
or not such villages have been ex- 
panded for this purpose, most villages 
within about five miles of a prosper- 
ous town have found that a substan- 
tial and increasing proportion of the 
population goes to the town to work. 
For villages farther removed, or iso- 
lated, the trend has been similar, 
though the position is less extreme. 
But as the means of communication 
improve and incomes rise, the influ- 
ence of the towns will become 
stronger and more far-reaching. 


Remedial Measures 


Two kinds of remedy have been 
proposed for the problems of rural 
areas, but both have been designed to 
alleviate only one aspect of the situa- 
tion, in the main. For the problem is 
twofold: first, how to retain a popu- 
lation living in the rural areas, and 
second, how to give such persons em- 
ployment near their residence. The 
proposed remedies are much more 
effective in the former case than they 
are in the latter. The concentration of 
certain services, such as shopping 
facilities and schools, on selected 

**king”’ villages is a means of provid- 
ing such facilities more cheaply and 
effectively than if they are dispersed 
among many small communities. But 
they have the effect, among others, of 
. starting the business of commuting at 





the tender age of five or eleven in- 
stead of fifteen. In any case, they do 
not touch the problem of employ- 
ment. 

It has also been proposed that cer- 
tain types of industry should be en- 
couraged to set up in rural areas. 
When examined further, such pro- 
posals amount to the desire to estab- 
lish factories and the like in certain 
small towns or very large villages, 
with labour being drawn from the 
surrounding countryside. The reason 
for this is quite simply that the 
majority of very small enterprises— 
employing perhaps ten persons or less 
—are not suitable for country areas 
because they depend upon ready, and 
personal, access to innumerable cus- 
tomers with special needs. Only con- 
cerns supplying a regional or national 
market are independent of the local 
demand for their goods or services, 
and these are generally too large to fit 
comfortably into a village environ- 
ment. Implicit in such proposals, 
therefore, is the need for villagers to 
commute, and on an increasing scale. 


Villages as Dormitories 


It is quite apparent, therefore, that 
if the villages manage to retain a sub- 
stantial population, an increasing 
proportion of the village inhabitants 
will be working elsewhere, probably 
in the local towns. To a growing ex- 
tent, the villages are going to be faced 
with problems of social adjustment 
akin to many found in the residential 
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districts of towns. They have, how- 
ever, several valuable advantages. 
By definition, villages are small social 
units, and therefore there is less 
danger of Joneliness and anonymity, 
whilst there is the opportunity of 
visiting the town to escape the ever- 
watchful eye of the neighbours. There 
has been less upheaval owing to the 
influx of large numbers of newcomers 
and so there is not the problem of 
creating a social fabric from scratch in 
the way that there is in housing es- 
tates and new towns. And because of 
the relative or absolute absence of im- 
migrants, the various generations of a 
family more frequently are able to 
live within contact of each other, and 
thereby render aid to each other in 
times of necessity; Grannie can look 
after the children during a confine- 
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ment, or if the mother is seriously ill. 

In an age where workplace and 
dwelling are becoming increasingly 
divorced, the villages cannot hope to 
be immune. But this is not to say that 
villages are doomed. Equally, how- 
ever, it is mistaken to believe that “‘the 
country way of life’ can be preserved ; 
it has already changed nearly out of 
recognition. We are living, and will 
dontinue to live, in a “dormitory 
age”, and the question basically is 
“‘what kind of dormitory do we want 
to live in?” In very many respects, a 
small village dormitory is preferable 
to a large suburban one, and this is 
perhaps one of the chief arguments for 
attempting to preserve our villages— 
but the “‘village way of life’’, as known 
for generations past, is irretrievably 
doomed. ; 


A Herefordshire Vill age 


The River Arrow at Eardisland. This pleasant Herefordshire village retains a whipping post 
and a brick dovecote, with the more familiar features of black and white vernacular archi- 


tecture and topiary. 


J.D. U. Ww. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HERITAGE OF BRITAIN 
At first blush a reader may think this article ts a manifesto of the 

CPDSM (Council for the Preservation of Dark Satanic Mills). 

But it should not be so easily dismissed. We should be glad of 

comments from other lovers of ancient monuments. 


HERE WAS a letter recently in 

the South Wales edition of a 

London newspaper referring to 
a prehistoric earthwork above the 
Rhondda. It was suggested that if this 
monument were excavated, relics 
equal in interest or value to those 
found by Schliemann at Troy might 
be unearthed. This we know to be im- 
probable but the attitude behind the 
letter is interesting. It appears to 
imply that Rhondda, despite its re- 
cent elevation to a borough, is not 
much of a place; so let us therefore 
discover for it a glorious past. This is 
not a new attitude to history of course ; 
one supposes that similar ideas gave 
rise for instance to the Arthurian 
legends. But why does this corres- 
pondent ignore the wonder of the 
birth of Rhondda as it actually 
occurred ? 

One can imagine that this earth- 
work has little visual attraction—just 
a tump on the moors above the ter- 
raced, slate-roofed houses, the wind 
keen and fresh but the grass rather 
grittily dirty and the air smoke- 
laden in the valley below. Given a 
knowledge of the period it may be 
possible when standing up there to 
evoke some presence of primitive man 
mingled with an attendant dis- 
appointment that these primitives 
lived on the edge of the civilized 
world, a consciousness that Troy had 
blossomed and was sacked before 
this mound was raised. 

In Cwmbran, some miles to the 
east but within the same industrial 
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conurbation and within an area now 
being developed as a new town, are 
some, to the stranger, equally mys- 
terious relics of the past—obviously 
more recent but considerably more 
extensive. These lie on the west side 
of the valley of the Afon Lwyd in a 
cwm or corrie about 1,200 feet above 
sea level. 

Into this semi-circle of cliffs an adit 
has been driven and the floor of the 
cwm has been levelled off by debris 
from the excavations which has also 
been tipped in a waterfall-like series 
of huge fescue-covered mounds fall- 
ing away to the east. 

A few hundred yards south, ap- 
parently glued to the valley side, is a 
group of buildings, built in the sombre 
pennant stone of the area and forming 
in a continuous block three sides of a 
square. These, now mainly in ruins 
though a few are still occupied, are or 
were stables and cottages; the stables 
forming a larger building, central on 
the centre side. 

This imposition by, man upon 
nature high up on this hillside is 
strangely satisfying. 

Through and from these buildings 
a path, the track of an old tramway, 
plunges in a steep and _ straight 
gradient through a wood to the lower 
and main part of the ruins. In this 
lower area excavations and deposits of 
spoil are on a scale so vast that it is 
difficult to visualize the original land- 
forms. Prominent among ruins of 
buildings are some roofless engine 
houses with high, gaunt brick walls 
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pierced by long windows, and adja- 
cent to one of these houses is a large 
concrete hopper like an inverted cone 
some 30 or 40 feet high and of about 
the same diameter. There are two 
more adits at different levels, a series 
of leats and large stone tanks, and a 
stonewalled cutting running back 
into the hillside connecting with the 
mouth of one of the adits. Apart from 
the actual buildings the whole of this 
lower portion is covered by grass and 
scrub woodland. 

This description is of the derelict 
Upper Cwmbran Colliery. It closed 
in 1927, never opening after the 
General Strike, though the upper por- 
tion must have been abandoned long 
before. 


The Paleotechnic Age 


As with the Rhondda tump, here 
are the pock-marks of a civilization— 
the scars of the coal and iron age 
which Patrick Geddes named Paleo- 
technic. The life of the Upper 
Cwmbran Colliery spanned the en- 
tire era. 

Now here is the argument: Was 
not this paleotechnic age more excit- 
ing than that of neolithic man? Are 
not the remains of this age in many 
cases not only evocative of the era 
they represent but also visually satis- 
fying ? Two points are involved as re- 
‘gards Upper Cwmbran: one, the his- 
torical significance, if any, of the re- 
mains of this colliery, and two, the 
aesthetic pleasure that the present 
state of the area engenders. 


Visual Appeal of Ruins 


Geoffrey Grigson in an _ essay 
“Meanings of Landscape” has drawn 
attention to the emotional impact of 
this type of ruin. He points to relics 
of abandoned industry as the genuine 
ruins of our time, describing the lunar 
beauty of industrial dereliction as dis- 
regarded, safe, and uncontaminated 
for our enjoyment. 
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Whether it is possible in such a 
densely populated country to regard 
any area as safe and uncontaminated 
is a moot point, but undoubtedly cer- 
tain areas of this type have great 
emotional and visual appeal; not all 
of them: abandoned gravel pits with 
rusting, collapsing, corrugated iron 
structures are still squalid and dis- 
tasteful to us. Is this because gravel 
pits are of our day and age? The pre- 
historic residents of Rhondda and the 
colliers of Gwmbran had lives suffici- 
ently different from our own to en- 
courage speculation. But I think the 
point our correspondent missed was 
that during the period he was inter- 
ested in, we were a backward nation. 
The era that saw the rise of Rhondda 
as an industrial community was our 
proudest hour, a period of raw vitality 
yet unsurpassed. It is only proper that 
the remains of this era should stir, and 
should stir not only us but those 
people the world over who have been 
affected by our industrial revolution. 

Given background information an 
early mill is as much a tourist’s col- 
lection piece as many a castle ruin. As 
history ceases to be taught as a dull 
procession of kings and queens and is 
given a-broader social basis interest in 
this period will grow, and this interest 
will be based on a far surer and 
healthier foundation than that result- 
ing in treasure hunts in tumuli. I can- 
not help feeling that there is a strong 
element of escapism in the current in- 
terest in archaeological remains. 


The Need for Preservation 


One site has been described, span- 
ning the period of the industrial revo- 
lution, fascinating because it is dere- 
lict. But there is much other material 
recalling this period and requiring 
different types of preservation accord- 
ing to size, type, and mobility. Many 
sites of interest can now be recorded 
only. 

Certain material is already pre- 
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served for posterity. The Science 
Museum at Kensington takes full 
cognizance of this period. There is the 
Railway Museum at York, and many 
provincial museums collect early 
machines and products having par- 
ticular interest to their locality. 
Societies interested in limited aspects 
of the revolution do valuable work. 
The Newcomen Society and its off- 
shoot the Cornish Engine Preserva- 
tion Society have done much to en- 
sure preservation in working order of 
the stationary beam engine. 

The basic problem is the preserva- 
tion of sites of visual and general 
interest as typical examples of works 
of the time. Additionally there is the 
identification and recording of sites 
of particular historic interest. 


How to Choose 


What types of evidence, other than 
that transportable to museums, do 
we wish to preserve or mark? The 
difficulty is choosing from the richness 
available. Mills, mines, canals, rail- 
roads, quarries all have important 
parts in the drama of the time. The 
drainage tunnels driven by Derby- 
shire lead miners into the walls of the 
Derwent gorge compare with the 
irrigation tunnels of Carthage. The 
construction of huge viaducts, rail- 
way cuttings, and embankments is 
virtually unrecorded. Slums are clear- 
ed but no one preserves a few courts of 
back-to-back houses—a project com- 
parable with the preservation of 
Wicken Fen. There is enormous 
scope for local or sectional enthusi- 
asm in such schemes. 

The immediate problem is that of 
cataloguing sites. I wonder if a plaque 
locates the site of the Lombe Brothers’ 
silk mills in Derby, generally accepted 
as the first factory proper in England ? 


Methods of Preservation 


A commendable method of pre- 
servation is the removal and re- 
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erection of structures. At the Welsh 
National Folk Museum a woollen 
factory has been re-erected. This fac- 
tory was originally built in about 1760 
at Esquir Moel, near Llanwrytyd, 
Brecknockshire, and was moved at 
the expense of the Welsh Committee 
of the Festival of Britain. Dates and 
origins of all the machinery are re- 
corded in the building and the factory 
is kept working by water power. This 
is a legitimate part of a museum re- 
presenting the life and culture of the 
Welsh nation. A more specialized 
British version devoted solely to the 
origins of industry may one day be a 
possibility. 

The time will come when a class of 
tourists primarily interested in the 
birth of the world’s industry will visit 
these shores. We should aim to make 
it possible for them to make a pil- 
grimage to museums, buildings, and 
sites, fully recorded and described, 
dealing with the particular aspects of 
the period that are their especial 
interest. 





An example of old-world urban density. 
(Dubrovnik, Dalmatia.) 
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THE IRISH FAN 
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This is the last in a series of articles on the administrative histories 


of countries of the United Kingdom. 


HE HISTORY of Ireland is as full 

of parodoxes and unexpected 
twists as the Irish character it- 

self. It is a tragic history. Every inci- 


dent, almost from the very beginning, 
seems to be leading inexorably to the 


disastrous events of the early part of 


the century. It is as though geography, 
religion, and national temperament 
are conspiring down the ages to bring 
about the end which they, and we, 
know to be inevitable. 

Overshadowed by her larger and 
more powerful neighbour, Ireland 
was never allowed to develop a truly 
independent national life. The pat- 
tern of her life was influenced, if not 
determined, by her relationship with 
Britain. Even Dublin the capital was 
founded by Norsemen, conquered by 
Normans, populated by the English, 
and dominated by Protestants. No 
other country in Europe has experi- 
enced more vicissitudes or developed 
a more enigmatic national character 
than Ireland. 


Waves of Invaders 


The geographical position of Ire- 
land is the key to a proper under- 
standing of her history. The high- 
lands of south-west England, Wales, 
and Scotland halted the westward ad- 
vance of the successive waves of in- 
vaders who swept unhindered across 
the flat country of eastern England. 
Sheltering behind this shield Ireland 
was spared the influx of the vigorous 
races from Europe, the Romans, 
Anglo-Saxons, Danes, and, at least 
for a while, the Normans. The im- 
portance of this can hardly be exag- 
gerated, for it helps to explain the 
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national characteristics of the Irish 
people. The fact that the Romans 
never occupied Ireland meant, for in- 
stance, that there was no urban de- 
velopment in Ireland as there was in 
England. The native Irish people dis- 
liked urban life as much as their fellow 
Celts in England and did not estab- 
lish any towns of their own. Even Gal- 
way, in the far west, was not a native 
Irish foundation. It was the Norse- 
men who established the first towns 
in Ireland. Entering the Irish Sea in 
their great galleys they sailed up the 
creeks and inlets of Ireland’s deeply 
indented coastline and established 
the trading centres of Limerick, 
Cork, Wexford, Waterford,and, above 
all, Dublin. But the Norsemen never 
succeeded in advancing far beyond 
their coastal settlements and after 
their defeat at the great Battle of 
Clontarf they retired to the coast and 
forsook the attempt to conquer the 
interior. 


Lack of National Unity 


The Irish were essentially a clan- 
nish people completely lacking any 
sense of national unity. Unlike the 
Anglo-Saxons they did not develop 
a territorial or feudal organization 
Their allegiance to the “High King” 
was vague and personal, it was not 
associated with any sense of feudal 
responsibility. Thus the history of 
Ireland until the invasion of Strong- 
bow, and even for hundreds of years 
after that, is a miserable succession of 
petty tribal quarrels and feuds as one 
dynasty rises and another falls. This 
lack of any sense of national unity was 
reflected in their religious life. They 
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Jack Scheerboom 


Dublin. O’Connell Street. 


produced talented missionaries, and 
we in Britain have reason to be ever- 
lastingly grateful for their endeavours 
in the conversion of Scotland and then 
England, but they failed entirely to 
develop a parochial system or epis- 
copal church government. Their re- 
ligion was based on independent 
monasteries, located often in isolated 
places, whose abbots were a law unto 
themselves. The Irish church neither 
attempted, nor was able, to unite the 
warring and feuding tribes to whom it 
ministered. It is a remarkable fact 
that a thousand years after England 
had first begun to develop a central- 
ized administrative machine large 
parts of Ireland were still subject to 
tribal law alone. 


The British Domination 
It was inevitable that Ireland 





would eventually come under the in- 


fluence, if not the domination, of 


Britain; it is only remarkable that 
this did not happen until half-way 
through the twelfth century. The in- 
vasion of Strongbow in 1167 took 
place at the request of Dermot, an 
Irish king, but Dermot was not re- 
garded at the time as a traitor to his 
country—there was no country as 
such. It was only later that such an 
interpretation became possible and 
popular. Despite his nickname, the 
Earl of Pembroke was not quite 
strong enough to complete the con- 
quest of Ireland and thus he was the 
first of the long train of English in- 
vaders who underestimated the diffi- 
culties of conquering the country and 
ruling it. Possibly this is the funda- 
mental tragedy of Irish history, for in 
these early years the Irish might have 
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accepted British sovereignty as readily 
as the Scots were to do under James I. 
But Britain looked towards the Con- 
tinent and away from Ireland. When- 
ever she intervened in Irish affairs she 
did so indecisively. “England effected 
not a conquest,” wrote G. M. 
Trevelyan, ‘“‘but a lodgement in 
mediaeval Ireland, and hung on like 
a hound that has its fangs in the side 
of the stag.” Thus the English never 
really conquered Ireland, never pro- 
perly governed her, never paid a due 
regard to the feelings and aspirations 
of her people. In fact she did not 
bother about Ireland; hers was a 
back-door mentality towards a people 
who had little to offer to a nation 
busily losing one Empire on the Con- 
tinent and acquiring another over- 
seas. Only when it was too late did 
England try to undo the mistakes she 
had made. 


The “Pale” 


Strongbow and his Normans oust- 
ed the Norsemen from their coastal 
cities and made Dublin the capital of 
the part of Ireland they had con- 
quered—the “‘Pale”’ as it came to be 
called. Despite their many attempts 
they were unable to subdue the rest of 
Ireland. They were thus too weak to 
give unity to Ireland by conquering 
her, and too strong to be dislodged, 
so effectively preventing the Irish 
from developing a national unity of 
their own. 

Dublin became a name for all that 
was hateful to the native Irish, and 
the castle built to defend the weak 
south-western approach to the city be- 
cam¢ a lasting symbol of oppression. 
The English of Dublin and the Pale 
became more fanatically English 
the more the rest of Ireland ‘‘beyond 
the Pale’’ came to hate their presence. 
In such circumstances Dublin could 
be no more than a small provincial 
capital. Situated in the middle of the 
eastern seaboard of Ireland the city 
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represented the apex of a great fan- 
shaped hinterland embracing the 
central plain of Ireland. Roads, and 
later canals, fanned out westwards 
from the city but they bore little 
traffic at this time, for there were no 
large towns in the interior of Ireland 
and the Pale was small. It was only 
at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when English power had been 
established over the whole of Ireland, 
that Dublin began to expand rapidly. 
The following century was a very im- 
portant one for Dublin. It became 
the legal, administrative, and parlia- 
mentary capital of Ireland, the home 
of her nobility and a growing port. 
The famous eighteenth-century clas- 
sicism of Dublin’s buildings dominat- 
ed the architecture of the city even to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and is still the most permanent 
memorial of an era of prosperity 
which made Dublin the second city 
of the United Kingdom and far the 
largest centre of population in Ire- 
land. 


A Priest-Dominated Country 


Up to the time of Queen Elizabeth 
the Irish people lacked any real sense 
of national unity. But the dissolution 
of the monasteries by Henry VIII, 
and the attempts of Elizabeth to 
‘neutralize’ what she regarded as a 
potential threat to England’s security, 
roused the national consciousness of 
the Irish against their English op- 
pressors. They found in the Roman 
Catholic religion, which they identi- 
fied with a passionate hatred of 
England, a rallying point for their 
new sense of nationhood. Thus, simul- 
taneously with the adoption of a 
sterner attitude towards the Irish on 
the part of the British, the Irish them- 
selves were developing a concerted 
antagonism towards their stronger 
neighbours. Just at this critical time, 
however, the Irish lost their natural 
leaders, the Irish nobility, who were 


removed to make room for English 
landlords, men of alien race and 
religion who never became assimi- 
lated into the structure of Irish life. 
The native Irish turned to the only 
leaders left to them—the priests. So it 
was that Ireland became the most 
priest-dominated country in Europe. 
The religious conflict reached its 
climax at the Battle of the Boyne in 
1690. 

Although the battle was_ lost, 
and English Protestant rule was es- 
tablished for another two centuries, 
the tide of Irish nationalism still 
flowed. It slowly gathered strength 
and momentum and became eventu- 
ally an irresistible flood. 


The Coming of Independence 


Irish independence was delayed 
by a succession of events during the 
nineteenth century, the Union of the 
Parliaments in 1801, Catholic Eman- 
cipation 1829, the Potato Famine 
1846-7, and the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1903, but in 1922 the Irish won 
their freedom. It is a great tragedy 
that this event, which in retrospect 
seems to have been so inevitable, was 
accompanied at the time by so much 
violence and bitterness that relations 
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between the two countries have been 
strained ever since. 

Independence, when it came, was 
accompanied by the partition of 
Ireland. For there was no denying the 
fact that the six counties of Ulster 
were predominantly Protestant and 
had been so since the Plantation of 
Ulster in the reign of James I. As 
every schoolboy knows, the Scots 
came originally from Ireland, and in 
the seventeenth century they returned 
again to their homeland to establish 
““England’s one successful colony in 
Ireland’. Belfast, the capital of 
North Ireland, had been an insigni- 
ficant provincial town of 20,000 
people in 1800, when Dublin had a 
population of 172,000, yet today it 
has about the same population as 
Dublin and is a great industrial and 
administrative centre. 

Few countries can have had a his- 
tory so continuously marred by what 
the Irish call “troubles”. Yet through- 
out it all Ireland preserved her soul, 
which should only surprise us if we 
forget that the traditions of the Irish 
people are the oldest of any race in 
Europe north and west of the Alps, 
and that they themselves are the 
longest settled on their own soil. 





Lullington, Sussex 


Hidden behind a ring of tall trees, this 
famous “‘smallest church” is reached by 
climbing up a narrow path off the side 
road from Wilmington to Litlington, be- 
ing on the other side of the Sussex Downs 
to the Long Man of Wilmington. The 
building is but 16 feet square and is 
actually the chancel of some ancient 
abbey long since gone. Visited by thou- 
sands annually, the turret was recently 
restored and gleams in the sun. Twenty- 
two chairs seat the congregation in this 
little Norman church. 








Reece Winstone 
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Correspondence: Dwelling Preferences 


Mr Arnold Whittick writes : 

In his generous and understanding 
review of my book The Small House : 
Today and Tomorrow Mr E. A. Ferriby 
refers to the records that I give of the 
preferences on types of dwellings and 
other matters of housing expressed by 
men and women in the Forces and by 
branches of the National Women 
Citizens’ Association. Mr Ferriby 
says that “‘the results of this kind of 
voting can be very misleading unless 
it is preceded by an explanation of 
the points at issue, and, if this is given, 
the arguments should be put by two 
people holding completely opposite 
views.” 

This raises the very important 
question of the best method of ob- 
taining an accurate impression of 
people’s wishes in housing. It is im- 
portant because if people are to be 
housed on democratic principles it 
should be done, consistent with 
economic exigencies, according to 
their wishes, making sure that they 
have really thought about their 
preferences. 

Although the method indicated by 
Mr Ferriby sounds plausible, I do not 
think that it is so successful as one 
feels it ought to be. So often two 
people expressing completely oppo- 
site views argue from different prem- 
ises; there is no agreement on facts 
and aims, so that the audience is often 
left confused and bewildered. I have 
attended and taken part in many such 
discussions, and I have realized that 
it is not the best way of promoting 
considered views on housing. Nor do I 
feel the paper questionnaire—answer- 
ing questions on a form—is of very 
much value, because thought has not 
been stimulated on the subject. I re- 
member talking to one group on the 


desirability of the expanding house. 
A vote was taken at the beginning, 
and then after over an hour’s dis- 
cussion there was an almost complete 
reversal of opinion. If they had 
answered on a form they would have 
answered without thinking. 

I am convinced that, apart from 
individual study, there is only one 
way to obtain the considered views of 
people on housing and that is for the 
trained lecturer to give all the facts, 
impartially putting both sides of the 
question. He should be able to do 
this in such a way that his audience 
never knows his own personal views. 
That, after all, is the university sys- 
tem of education. If the lecturer has 
personal views he must subordinate 
them. If there are two lecturers who 
know the subject and provide the 
facts and then express their opposing 
personal viewpoints then you have 
two advocates, two propagandists, 
which you do not want. The thing is 
to present the facts and arguments 
without advocacy and let the audi- 
ence choose. 

Might I crave your indulgence to 
give an example from my own experi- 
ence? Many years ago I was accused 
of being a fanatical advocate of 
family houses in preference to flats. 
Actually when I first began lecturing 
to the Forces on housing I had a bias 
towards the advantages of tall blocks 
of flats for cities, and I tried to indicate 
the amenities and facilities that could 
be introduced with flats that would 
not be possible with small family 
houses, although at the same time 
pointing out the merits of the latter. I 
always, however, scrupulously avoid- 
ed being an advocate for either. I soon 
became aware of the consistent re- 
sistance to the idea of living in flats. 
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However brightly the possibilities 
were painted most of the audience 
would have none of them. I soon be- 
came convinced that very few people 
wanted to live in them. This know- 
ledge and consequent conviction were 
derived from a statement of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of living 
conditions of two kinds. Any advo- 
cacy of one or the other would have 
distorted in my mind the free response 
of each audience. The result is that I 
know—it is not a matter of opinion— 
that people do not like flats, and that 
no audience in England picked at 
random would ever record a majority 
vote for flats in preference to family 
houses. This knowledge makes it 
quite clear to me that when we build 


Lighting 


Mr Frederick R. Hiorns, FSA, writes : 

In the March issue of Town AND 
CounTRY PLANNING you illustrate the 
important relation of lighting stan- 
dards, and their design, to natural 
scenery and the good streets of towns, 
where, in both cases, unsuitable treat- 
ment can be damaging. Simplicity is 
characteristic of all your examples, 
and is commendable, but the “‘bent- 
neck”’ or bracket type is commonly 
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tall blocks of flats in large numbers we 
are not providing the sort of accom- 
modation that people want, and we 
are merely sacrificing them to what 
we think is expedient. The develop- 
ment corporations of some of the new 
towns are seeing the light and are re- 
ducing the proportion of flats that 
they are building. 

To conclude, the best medium for 
obtaining the views of people on 
housing is, I think, the single lecturer 
presenting the facts and arguments 
impartially; but the audience must 
always participate. It must ask ques- 
tions and discuss and it must choose 
on the basis of a full presentation of 
knowledge unaffected by advocacy of 
any kind. 


Standards 


inelegant. May I especially com- 
mend the type represented at the 
foot of page 104, and appropriate- 
ly described as “‘suited to almost 
any background” — assuming, of 
course, suitable changes of height 
and scale. 

As a paper giving consistent en- 
couragement to, and illustrating, the 
general effect of good towns, your 
journal is exemplary. 


A Poet in the City 


I saw the City with fierce human surge 

With millions of dark waves that still spread out 

To swallow more of their green boundaries. 

There came a day that noise so stirred my soul, 

I called them hellish sounds, and thought red war 
Was better far than peace in such a town. . . 

That town was rich and old; man’s flesh was cheap, 
But common earth was dear to buy one foot. 

If I must be fenced in, then let my fence 

Be some good hedgerow. . . 


(Collected Poems, No. 149; Cape, 1928) 


W. H. Daviess: A Strange City 
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PIONEER OF SOCIOLOGY. By Philip 
Mairet. Lund Humphries. 215. 

Last summer, at an International 
Planning Conference abroad, I partly 
overheard a conversation between a 
Dutch planner and an English col- 
league. I imagined I heard the former 
refer to “‘St Patrick-Guide-Us’’. I 
later asked the English planner if | 
had heard the quizzical remark cor- 
rectly. I had, and I was both amused 
and thoughtful about it afterwards. 
Patrick Geddes has indeed become 
a principal figure in the hungry 
hagiography of the planner. To the 
academic sociologist he is, however, 
a “planning sociologist’, a term not 
perhaps intended as a compliment. It 
is not to be supposed that the acade- 
mic economist reads him, or is inter- 
ested in him, at all—that particular 
profession has still to produce a “‘plan- 
ning economist’’. 

But Geddes knew all this and ex- 
perienced it, in general, in his lifetime. 
His career, from the time he left Edin- 
burgh’s Department of Botany as a 
student (after a week’s trial!) to the 
end of his life, was a struggle for the 
synoptic view. His travels in India, 
advising on town reconstruction, left 
a set of thoroughly exasperated spe- 
cialists in his wake. Mr Philip Mairet 
in his book says “‘it was often galling 
for architects, engineers, and sur- 
veyors with designs justifiable or even 
admirable from their separate points 
of view, to have them damagingly 
criticized from quite another stand- 
point which was undeniably more 
comprehensive.” 
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Mr Mairet’s book is the best on 
Geddes up to date. It is a splendid 
picture of his life from his early child- 
ish pranks (he once barricaded a kirk 
elder in his house to ensure that he 
would be late for morning service) to 
his remarkable later travels in Mexi- 
co, Cyprus, India, Palestine, and, of 
course, the continent of Europe. He 
was very much in the older tradition 
of the Scot—deeply conscious of Eu- 
rope and the fact that he was a Euro- 
pean. But the barricading of the elder 
was no indication of his later life and 
ethos—rather, he was concerned all 
his life to knock down barricades, 
barricades of specialism, of prejudice, 
and of superior-minded myopia. This 
story of struggle and of the waiving of 
material success is well told by Mr 
Mairet—and well documented with 
passages from those letters which re- 
flected his manners of speech and ad- 
vocacy. 

Another of his great characteristics 
is well brought out—his suspicion of 
reflection unrelated to action. In one 
of his early notebooks he wrote “. ... a 
reflective disposition has this danger 
in action, that it commonly precipi- 
tates conjecture for the purposes of 
workingsprobabilities, and to conjec- 
ture rashly is to play into the puzzles 
of the maze.’’ Geddes was a man of 
action and was prepared to work with 
almost anyone who in turn was pre- 
pared to act and produce towards a_ 
constructive end. In this connection 
the reviewer feels that he must draw 
the prospective reader’s attention to 
one of Geddes’s most illuminating 
letters which is published in full (pp. 
129-31). It is as Mr Mairet says a 
“peppery letter’, but it is full of rich 
things. 

One last comment. No book on 
Geddes could avoid a full description 
of his work in Edinburgh, his chosen 
city, and of the Outlook Tower. This 
book deals fully with the Tower and 
calls it the ‘“‘sociological laboratory 
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.. .. Which stands as the enduring 
monument of his Edinburgh citizen- 
ship”. Well, of course, it does, but in 
rather a notional sense. Certainly, the 
physical Tower still stands in its dra- 
matic situation; its fabric has been 
improved, as have the exhibitions it 
contains; and, of course, the Camera 
Obscura continues as a popular fea- 
ture. But those who have tried to keep 
alive the other activities which Geddes 
wished it to house have found it to be 
an almost heart-breaking experience. 
This, however, is almost certainly due 
to the fact that the principles which 
Geddes stood for, particularly in 
town and country planning, have 
been largely admitted and put into 
action. Other bodies now do much of 
the work the Tower was set up to 
initiate and nourish. 

One hopes that a course of thought 
and action may emerge from the al- 
most fantastic contemporary possibi- 
lities (how Geddes would have revel- 
led in them!) and that the Tower will 
find a new task of synthesis; but one 
somehow does not believe that Ged- 
des would have been greatly alarmed 
at the course planning is taking at the 
moment—he would not have been in 
sympathy with the critics who cry to 
“St Patrick-Guide-Us”, but would 
have worked inside the movement for 
improvement. If Mr Mairet has done 
nothing else he has shown Geddes to 
be that kind of valuable working hu- 
man being who always feels com- 
mitted and responsible. 

ROBERT GRIEVE 


THE HAGUE: CITY IN EXPANSION. 
Municipality of The Hague. No price. 
This beautifully illustrated bro- 
chure is of great interest. It is written 
in English and describes the develop- 
ment of a place which, within a cen- 
tury, has grown from a quiet pro- 
vincial town of 75,000 inhabitants to 
an international city in which more 
than 600,000 people live, with an- 
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other 100,000 housed in a ring of 
suburbs. Moreover, it is estimated 
that by 1980, the population of The 
Hague area will have risen to about 
950,000. 

A solution of the city’s problems on 
a regional basis is said to be urgent be- 
cause by 1967 all building spaces at 
present available in The Hague area 
will be fully occupied. Various solu- 
tions are discussed and the general 
consensus of opinion appears to be in 
favour of the creation of a new satel- 
lite town with a population of 100,000, 
plus the planned expansion of some 
old towns. The character of the new 
town is to be that of a modern garden 
city, with a population density of 
twenty to the acre. 

The problem is discussed in con- 
siderable detail with reference to past 
history; past plans by Berlage and 
Dudok; traffic; the composition: of 
the population with reference to in- 
dustry, trade and profession; terrain; 
renewal of the centre and of districts, 
and local government. “‘In the field 
of administration, entirely new meth- 
ods will have to be devised, not only 
for the new town itself, but also for 
the whole area that will be influenced 
by the accommodation problem of 
The Hague.” GEORGE L. PEPLER 


ENGLAND’S FORESTS. By H. L. Edlin. 
Faber and Faber. 30s. 

At first this might seem to be 
merely another semi-popular forestry 
book, but it has an important differ- 
ence. The many forests (Scotland is 
not here but Wales is included—so 
there will doubtless be outraged pro- 
tests from the principality) are sur- 
veyed and briefly described from a 
geographical or topographical angle, 
county by county. A reviewer’s nor- 
mal method of testing for accuracy on 
any detailed conspectus of matter be- 
yond his ken is to note carefully what 
is said about what he does know. By 
such tests on forests known to the 
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present reviewer, this book scores 
high and handsome. 

Much use is made of the Woodland 
Census figures and in addition one 
learns (for examples) that there are 
now probably 15,000 woodland own- 
ers in England and a further 4,000 in 
Wales; that an average of 35,000 
acres, needing 65 million trees, are 
planted annually in England and 
Wales; and that 600,000 acres of 
young plantations have been formed 
by the Forestry Commission since 
1919. 

Every chapter or county has a use- 
ful sprinkling of relevant and signi- 
ficant figures, with hard facts about 
the character of the land and the trees 
mostly comprising the woods and 
forests. In the course of his round-the- 
country tour Mr Edlin imparts much 
incidental information on historical 
associations, the origins of introduced 
trees, the uses of timber and the like, 
and he occasionally proceeds to dis- 
cursive comments—as on the associa- 
tion between good natural oak land 
and the large number of surviving 
half-timber buildings, or on the 
place of timber in the county’s 
churches or of trees in Constable’s 
pictures. 

The main body of the book is pre- 
ceded by a brief outline of woodland 
and forest history. Here, perhaps, 
something more might have been 
said on the considerable influence of 
shooting interests on privately owned 
woods within the last 100 years. For 
a topographical eye some of the many 
photographs may seem to show rather 
much of the human figure element 
(there is too often a demand for 
“action!” when forest photographs 
are being selected for a popular 
“readership”’), but others show ad- 
mirably varied prospects of forest 
regions in excellent landscape photo- 
graphs. The last six, Figures 36-41, 
will not be the least interesting to 
people concerned with the place of 
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woods, and especially conifers, in the 
English countryside, with particular 
respect to amenity aspects. 

J. D. U. WARD 


ATHLETIC STADIA: Layout, Construc- 
tion and Maintenance. By the NPFA- 
AAA Foint Committee. 75. 6d. 

This fifty-six-page handbook main- 
tains the high standard set by previous 
publications of the National Playing 
Fields Association. The information 
has been gathered by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the NPFA and the AAA and 
gives all necessary advice from the in- 
itial stage of allocation of a site to the 
detailed construction, equipment and 
maintenance of a first-class running 
track and facilities for field events. 
The handbook is therefore indis- 
pensable to town planners, surveyors, 
engineers, and those interested in the 
maintenance of such facilities. 

Not only are constructional details, 
dimensions, track-markings, lighting 
equipment, etc. given, but detailed 
requirements for field events, includ- 
ing long jump, pole vault, throwing 
the hammer, discus and javelin, 
putting the shot or weight, high jump, 
and steeplechase. There is a com- 
prehensive list of equipment. This is 
an item of great importance which is 
often overlooked by promoters in 
their initial enthusiasm. Under the 
heading of maintenance, while all 
equipment is carefully detailed and 
the operations necessary for main- 
taining facilities are given, no in- 
formation is supplied as to the 
amount of labour required. While 
this must depend upon the extent of 
use, the cost of labour in the main- 
tenance item is very high, and having 
gone so far, a guide in this respect 
would have been useful to those pre- 
paring reports and estimates. 

The problem of car parking has not 
been overlooked. To meet require- 
ments for a stadium containing these 
facilities an area of ten to twelve acres 
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of a given shape will be required. If 
these tracks are to fulfil their purpose 
they must be within easy reach of a 
considerable population. Ten acres 
are not easy to find within the limits 
of existing towns. Let us hope that 
further aspirants for Olympic hon- 
ours will not be discouraged through 
lack of proper facilities. 

All local authorities have been 
urged by the Duke of Edinburgh, as 
President of the NPFA, to provide 
first-class athletic tracks in their areas. 
Here is the information concerning 
the provision of such facilities. It only 
remains for the economic opportunity 
to be found. S. H. B. 


FARM HOUSING. By Glen. H. Beyer and 
JF. Hugh Rose. Fohn Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1957. 48s. 

This book is one of a series, spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research 
Council of the United States of 
America, based upon the censuses of 
agriculture, population, and housing 
carried out in 1950. It is part of an 
attempt to give a detailed but inte- 
grated picture of a wide aspect of 
American life in the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

It is essentially a report of survey, 
and its primary use is as a source of 
reference. Some indication of its 
descriptive nature is given by the fact 
that there are sixty-three tables in the 
body of the book and a further forty- 
four pages of tables in the appendices. 

The major results of the census are 
considered in the central chapters 
dealing with the characteristics of 
farm housing in the USA in 1950. In 
the first of these, Chapter 2, a detailed 
statistical analysis is made of the re- 
lationship between the facilities and 
equipment of farm houses and the 
economic status of the farms upon 
which they are situated. As one would 
expect there is a close relationship, in 
that the standard of housing and its 
equipment depends fundamentally 
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upon the level of income on the farm. 
In the two following chapters com- 
parisons are made between the stan- 
dard of housing in the major agri- 
cultural regions of the United States, 
while a later chapter is devoted to a 
study of the standard of houses occu- 
pied by non-white farm families. 
Those concerned with town and 
country planning will probably find 
the short chapter dealing with the im- 
pact of urban centres on farm housing 
during the decade 1940 to 1950 the 
most interesting part of the book. It is 
of particular interest to find that the 
increasing migration of urban families 
to suburban and rural areas, which is 
such a pronounced feature of Ameri- 
can society today, is exerting a far- 
reaching influence towards higher 


‘standards in rural housing. 


The authors of this book have suc- 
ceeded in bringing together a vast 
collection of material in a form which 
is comparatively easy to handle, but, 
due to the nature of the work, it is 
rather difficult for the reader to dis- 
cern general relationships and trends. 
The inclusion of a broad summary in 
more general terms would have in- 
creased its value. 

J. T. WARD 


REPORT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA ON SOIL CONSERVATION. By 
R. M. Gorrie. FAO Report No. 680. 
United Nations, Rome. 

Under the Technical Assistance 
Agreement between the Government 
of India and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, Mr R. M. Gorrie was assigned 
“to advise the government on the 
control of erosion and conservation 
of soils in the forest zone through the 
re-establishment and improvement of 
a cover of trees and other vegetation, 
and the control of excessive grazing 
and other abusive forest land prac- 
tices’. The problem of erosion in 
India is immensely serious and wide- 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


%& RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city LTD LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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DRAUGHTSMAN 
required by 
Fiji Government Lands Department 


for one tour of three years either on 
probation for permanent employment 
with contributory Provident Fund, or 
on contract with gratuity at rate of 
£101/£162 a year. Commencing salary 
according to experience in the scale 
(including Post Allowance) equivalent 
to £806 rising to £1,261 a year. Free 
passages. Liberal leave on full salary. 
Disturbance allowance up to £54 pay- 
able. Candidates between 23 and 45 
years must have experience in the col- 
lection and collation of information for 
town planning survey maps and the 
preparation of such maps, together 
with general experience in Town Plan- 
ning matters. They should preferably 
have passed the Inter Exam. of the 
Town Planning Institute. 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1 
State age, name in block letters, full 


qualifications and experience, and 
quote M3C/44675/TAB. 











spread and Mr Gorrie spent six 
months on the assignment. A Central 
Soil Conservation Board under the 
Ministry of Agriculture in New Delhi 
was set up in 1953 and this report 
recommends the recruitment of addi- 
tional staff and the establishment of 
more regional centres to deal with the 
specific problems of certain areas. 


CULTIVATION OF THE CRICKET BAT 
WILLOW. Forestry Commission Bulletin 
No. 17. HMSO. 5s. 

This excellent bulletin is intended 
for growers and is informative almost 
entirely from their point of view. But 
the high and relatively speedy profits 
sometimes obtained (though not here 
advertised or recommended) by suc- 
cessful cultivation of the bat willow, 
which is the coerulea variety of Salix 
alba, have led to widespread planting 
in parts of Suffolk, Essex (Chelmsford 
is a centre), Hertfordshire, the Ken- 
net valley, and some other parts. The 
orchard-like character of bat willow 
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plantations, the pale blue-grey-green 
character of the foliage—particu- 
larly pleasing in the wind—and the 
neat and vaguely pyramidal form of 
the medium-size trees combine to 
form a feature of topographical 
interest, well worth visual attention. 
Good bat willows are normally felled 
at between the ages of twelve and 
twenty. A high proportion of trees 
fail to ‘‘make the grade”’ for bats and 
have consequently to be sold for 
making punnets, paper, or other 
modest purposes, which yield no 
adequate return to the grower. The 
cultivation of cricket bat willows re- 
quires not only suitable basic con- 
ditions (incidentally, the trees might 
more often be tried round sewage 
farms) but also much individual at- 
tention and a specialized technique. 
This last is not difficult but is in its 
general nature more akin to the work 
of the orchard keeper than to that of 
the forester. J. D. U. WARD 


OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE AND PLAN- 
NING YEAR BOOK, 1958. Edited by 
Robert McKown. Chantry Publications 
Ltd. 155. 

This is the third edition of a valu- 
able reference book containing the 
names of executive officers respon- 
sible for architecture and town plan- 
ning in government departments, 
local authorities, statutory under- 
takings, and private firms. Details of 
the many organizations of interest to 
architects and planners are also given. 


Publications Received 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY ANNUAL 
REPORT 1956-57. HMSO. 55. 


HAMILTON WENTWORTH PLANNING 
AREA BOARD. ANNUAL REPORT 1957. 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


TANGANYIKA. ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLAN- 
NING 1956. Dar es Salaam. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN » LONDON °- WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 


obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


STONES OF BRITAIN by B.C. G. Shore (66s.) 


HOUSING THROUGH NON-PROFIT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. United Nations (gs.) 


ECONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY by Ralph Turvey (16s.) 


THE SMALL HOUSE: TODAY AND TOMORROW by 
Arnold Whittick (455.) 


CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215) 


THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) 
RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) 


ROADS AND MEANS 6by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre (gd.) 


LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 


KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END by M. Young 
and P. Willmott 


AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 
C.P.R.E. 


HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby 
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M8 THERM- QUICK CHANGE ARTIST Ne 
Ulways-and in AlL WAYS..working for YOU! 




















